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MUSIC BOOKS. 



PTJBLISHED B^Z" 



OLIVER DITSON ^ CO., 



MUSIC FOR THE PEOPLE. 



The following publications, though cheap in price, are 

reliable, correct and routo in music in sufficient 

variety to suit all tastes. 

The American Collections, although cheap, are not bv any 

heavy (iTa material s" nsei^thaTwe 1 cannot afford to send 
them post-free, by mail, as Its. The Ameri- 

American Ballad Collections. 

Only 60 cts. Mailed for 65 ctt. 
Contains selections from the latest and best English and 
Americans...!:- tent foi piano 

Large book, sheet-music size. Only 50 cts. 

American Song and Chorus Collection, 

Only 50 cte. Matted for 65 ctt. 



American Piano Music Collection, 

Only 50 cts. Mailed for 65 cts. 
ains the latest, favorites for pianoforte. Large books, 
music size. Only 50 cts. 

American Dance Music Collection. 

Only SO cts. Mailed for OS cts. 



BOSTOIST, IMLA.SS. 

MODERN ART 



Musically well re 



■st famous modern composers. 



Halfdan Kjerulf's Album of Song. 



It would be difficult to collect from 
set of songs as the 33 which fill this album. The melodies, 
ithout being very difficult, are of the finest workmanship, 
ad, with the well-wroughtharmonies, prove, plainly enough, 
iat Halfdan Kjenilf is a brother-in-song of the illustrious 
Franz, and fully his equal. 

Piano Classics, by the Best Composers. 

l Collection of Thirty-nine Piano Pieces of Unusual Merit. 

Price in boards, $1.00; in cloth, $1.50; cloth, gilt, $2.00. 
The publishers esteem themselves 
found among their more recent sheet 
true "classical" beauty. While pl< 
specially welcome to players of abi 
i find new music which is on a line with that by the 



A GRAND GOOD BOOK 

FOE THE HIGHER SCHOOLS! 



SONG GREETING, 

BY L. O. EMERSON 

^ Every compiler has his times_of special inspiratiouj 
plan of this . 



:oi,veniently arranged. 

■», "Oh. merry 
;oes the heart." a glee full of sunshine; or "The Light 
,f Home." a ohi or, "The Hunter's 

long,"fullof bugle notes; or. "Good Night," or the solid and 
rue, "Thou who art Faithful," or a wide awake sea song; or 
"*-■' Hvmn Anthem. There is nothing that is not 



levated hi 



ishers would be glad to have you give this superior 
n Copies mailed to any address on receipt of 

>ls supplied at the rate of $6.00 for a dozen books. 
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School, 
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Parlor Bse. 



MANUFACTURERS OF 

SMITH 

U AMERICAN 

ORGANS 

ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 



New 



Designs in 

AMERICAN °« 



and New 
Combinations. 



, OVER 115,000 MADE AND SOLD. 

Send for Catalogue, containing over 40 different styles. 

The Smith American Organ Co. 

BOSTON, HISS., or KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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AND 

Upright 
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PIANOS 



Medium Priced Piano in the World 
Catalogues Mailed to any Address upon Application. 



71 Mercer Street, New York City. 
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ONE PRICE 



ONLY. 




JOEL SWOPE & BRO. 

No. 311 North Fourth Street, 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

THE LARGEST RETAIL SHOE HOUSE 



AMKRICA. 



Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 

Special Attention given to Orders outside of the City. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent FREE on Application. 

BRIGGS PIANOS. 




Tlie BRIGGS PIANOS are manufactured in the most 
thorough manner, and are offered at as LOW PRICES as 
wUl ensure a really good instrument. 

All our IHanos are fully warranted for Five Tears. 

C. C. BRIGGS & CO. 

Warerooms and Factory: 

No. 5 Appleton St., opp. 440 Tremont, BOSTON. 



New England Pianos 

Are Noted for their Fine Tone 
and Superior Finish. 



WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 



NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO. 



32 O-IEJORG-IE] STREET, 



Boston, Mass. 



D'CKER 

BROTHERS ^1 | 

Have shown themselves to be so far superior to all others in Excellence of 
Workmanship, Elasticity of Touch, Beauty of Tone, and great Dura- 
bility, that they are now earnestly sought for by all persons desiring 

THE VERT BEST PIANO. 

CAUTION.-AU genuine Decker Piano 
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sound from off the death pale paper. Two words I 
wrote to Liszt; his answer was the news that prep- 
arations for the performance were being made on 
the largest scale that the limited means of Weimar 
would permit." It was on this stage also, and 
under Liszt's management, that "Tannhiiuser" 
and " Der Fliegende Hollander" were first produced. 
His love of the Wagnerian art-work, has, however, 
never stood in the way of his appreciation of the 
beautiful in the compositions of the great com- 
posers of all schools and countries, and if, while in 
iVeimar, he brought out Wagner, he also presented 
Berlioz' " Benvenuto Cellini," "Genoveva" by 
Schumann, and Schubert's " Alfonso and Estrella." 
Liszt was extremely generous and charitable, 
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) first w . . 
a piano pupil of Ozerny, and 
iook lessons in composition from Salieri 
and Randhartinger. Here he remained 
about three years, and then (in 1823) 
went to Paris with the intention of en- 
tering the Conservatoire. At that time, 
foreigners were not admitted to its priv- 
ileges, and, notwithstanding his remark- 
able talent, he was refused admission. 
This was hardly a drawback, however, 
for he received t'he private instruction of 
Reicha and Paer. while his fame as a 
pianist got additional lustre from the 
indorsement t thi 11 ireufaeiU 

which, then as now, held undisputed 
: aitalof the world. 
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seldom heard outside of 
Paris. It was during this time (about 
1834) that he formed a liaison with the 
Countess d'Agmilt, bettei known by her 
iwm deplume of Daniel stern, by whom 
he had three children, two of whom are 
dead, the third being Cosima, widow of 
Richard Wagner, who had, as is well 
known, enticed her away from her first 
husband, the pianist von Billow. From 
1839 until 1849, Liszt was on the wing, 
giving concerts throughout Europe, and 
ting the w" ' 
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3 speaking, on the 30th of 
July. 

Liszt, was a partisan — and a very enthusiatic one 
—of Wagner's doctrines. But for him, it isdoubt- 
ful whether Wagner could ever have obtained a 
hearing. Here is Wagner's own account of how 
his "Lohengrin" came to be performed: "At the 
end of my last stay in Paris, when ill, miserable 
and despairing, I sat brooding over my fate, my 
eye fell on the score of my " Lohengrin," which I 
had totally forgotten. Suddenly, 1 felt something 
like compassion that this music should never 



of the unfortunate. 

As a composer, the true position of Liszt is un- 
settled. A few partisans consider him the greatest 
of the great; on the other hand, many opponents, 
while recognizing Liszt's merit as an executant, 
denv that he is seriously to be considered as a com- 
poser of the first or even of the second class. This 
refers to his original works and not to his tran- 
sriptions of the works of others for the piano, 
which all admit to be unsurpassed. By the wav, 
one of the best of his arrangements is that of 
" Eigoletto," which appears in this issue. In his 
original works, Lisztis an exponentof " programme 



music," and therein follows Berlioz 

a servile imitator. In the words of another : " 
poetical programmes Liszt chooses are, aB it may 
well be expected from such a highly intelligent 
and penetrating mind, pertinent, and" full of great 
musical suggestions. The form of his symphonic 
poems is not that of the symphony as developed 
by Haydn, dividing it into four distinct contrast- 
ing movements, but rather that of Beethoven's 
last string quartettes, the different movements 
leading into each other without interruption. An- 
other peculiarity of Liszt's compositions in ques- 
tion here is, that he generally develops his whole 
form out of one principal theme, sometimes out of 
one melodic motive ; this he curtails, enlarges, 
varies, according to the laws of rhythm ; 

tempo, harmonization, counter-point, 

and periodic construction, done here in 
the freest and most fanciful manner. 
By means of these diflerent trans- 
formations of one main idea, the whole 
form gains a highly characteristic 
unity without becoming monotonous; 
the lights and shades produced by the 
different gradations and climaxes thus 
naturally belong to the whole picture; 
all the varied contrasts have an inti- 
mate connection with and relation to 
each other. These compositions, al- 
though sacrificing to some degree the 
compactness of the diflerent, separate 
movements of the old symphonic form, 
and approaching, here and there, the 
style ot free improvisation, are, how- 
ever, far from being planless compila- 
tions; a most intelligent master hand 
has prepared and developed every phrase 
and period with rare ingenuity and aim 
of purpose. That which seems, on a 
mere superficial glance, incoherent, and 
arbitrarily put together, is, when closely 
examined, nevertheless found to be of a 
logical progression and poetic contin- 
uity. The most bitter opponents of 
Liszt's style and method of composing 
are, however, forced to acknowledge his 
great mastery over the rich material that 
forms the basis of his symphonic poems ; 
his power of harmonic modulation 
seems inexhaustible in new and effective 
ways; the variety of his rhythmical 
changes imparts to every respective 
period new intensity ol life ; the thematic 
development of a melodic motive, or of 
part of it, evinces a great degree of im- 
agination and fancy. With regard to 
effective and brilliant orchestration, 
following faithfully the poetical mean- 
ing of every phrase, of every motive, of 
every passage, Liszt is second to none. 
Orchestral coloring, and thematic-har- 
monic development, are means, which 

connected : one calls forth the other, 
logically and naturally." 

I Even in his life-time, Liszt seemed a 

legendary being. The tales of his won- 
derful powers of execution had invested 
him with a cloud of mystery similar to that which, 
in his day, hovered about Paganini; only Liszt's 
cloud was all illumined, a halo— while Paganini's 
was an Ossianic mist, weird and eerie. As a result, 
his death seems scarcely a death, but the natural 
relegation of a legend to the neyer-returning past. 
And yet until yesterday that legendary character 
was living, breathing, active, moulding the musical 
thoughts and tastes of thousands. But then, who 
the power of legends over human 



In our next issue we will publish an elegy for the 
piano, composed in honor of the memory of Franz 
Liszt by our talented friend Kroeger. It is a noble 
composition, worthy of the deceased master. 
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HAT is wanted by the people is music 
that shall directly appeal to their feel- 
ings. The people are right in their de- 
sire, though they may not always know 
p just when their want is properly sup- 
1 plied. They who know nothing of mu- 
sical science cannot be improved by it, 
that is merely scientific is an unknown 
language to them. Of course, music may at once 
be scientific and full of inspiration, as the great 
masters of the art of tone have proven ; but when 
science, instead of reinforcing the sentiment, either 
obscures or obliterates it, it lessens in the same 
ratio the power of music over the hearts of the 
masses. Genius makes of science its handmaid, 
while Mediocrity falls at its feet and worships it as 
a divinity. The masses can understand the lofty 
language of genius in its highest moods ; they want 
none of the figures and technical talk of the mere 
musical grammarian. As they are buyers, they 
have a right to be heard, but, aside from that, thei 
position is essentially logical and correct. 



§T is an easy matter to obtain subscription 
for Kunkbl's Musical Review. For this 
reason, subscription swindlers too often use 
it as a means of replenishing their pockets. 
To avoid, as far as possible, the loss to in- 
tending subscribers and the annoyance to 
themselves from the practices of bogus 
agents, tne publishers have prepared a receipt 
which can not easily be counterfeited and which 
will be furnished to allour regular agents. A fac- 
simile of the receipt is printed elsewhere. Pay no 
money for the Review to a stranger on any plea 
whatever, unless he gives you a receipt such as the 
fac-simile printed elsewhere. In the receipt 
proper the signature " Kunkel Brothers" is written 
in ink. Compare it with the signature of the fac- 
simile. All forgeries of this receipt will be vigor- 
ously prosecuted. 
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pleasure trips 
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is neither 



POCORDING to all accounts, the late meet- 
I ing of the MuBic Teachers' National Asso- 
K ciation was liberally attended, and, hence, 
r fairly successful. The size of the attend- 
1 ance is, however, an illusory standard of 
success. Scores, if not hundreds, of the 
q members used the meeting of the 
a occasion for making business or 
o the East at reduced rates. The 
,o take place at Indianapolis,which 
r resort nor a business centre of 
importance, and the attendance there will be 
much fairer measure of the drawing power of the 
M. T. N. A. meetings per se. The Association seems, 
however, to have at last awaked to a realizing sense 
of the fact that a vague statement that its purposes 

form a tangible platform to work from. In the 
election of Mr. Lavallee as President, it has placed 
itself on record as desiring to encourage in a prac- 
tical manner the composers of America. It is true 
that Mr. Lavallee seems hardly to have, as yet, 
learned that there is anything else than New York 
and Boston in this country— at least, his j 
grammes of American compositions would lead 
to think so— but still he has started out right, and 
the committee selected to paBS upon the works 
be played before the Association, whatever may 
said of its composition in other respects, certainly 
represents no section of the country. The Associ 
ation has now, for the first time, gone about accom 
plishing a practical object in a practical manner 
and for this it should be commended. If now i1 
will set about having State associations created 
everywhere, and receive as active members only 
delegates from such bodies, it will gain stability and 
dignity and become something more than an < 
sion for railroad excursions and clam-bakes. 
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this year's grist representing really two years of 
' e life— unless the machinery were somewhat 
improved. It will be improved, however, we have 
doubt, so that an average of eight or even ten 
degrees per year may be expected. At that rate, the 
whole music teaching profession of the country 
iuld be furnished with certificates in about twen- 
ty-five thousand years, provided none died in the 
itime. Even making allowance for probable 
mortality, and granting the teachers of music an 
average probability of active life of say fifteen 
years after getting their degree, we should, in fifteen 
short years, have the glorious number of one hun- 
dred and twenty competent teachers of music. As 
our population will then be about sixty millions, it 
will give each competent teacher a constituency of 
500,000 persons, or about 100,000 families. " There's 
millions in it ! " Who wants a degree? Don't all 



LABEL-ISM. 



Al^ certain so-called teachers of 
e li ' ) .uimtenance their pupils' subscribing for 
?f^ft Kunkel's Musical Review, on the ground 
twSf tnat the muslc it; contains is " not good," 
^*/ " not suitable," etc. Such teachers are 
ther dishonest or grossly ignorant. Either they 
fear that the music of the Review may lessen the 
amount of music they can sell to their pupils, and 
hence their little commission thereon, or they 
themselves are unable to play the music of this 
paper, and try to keep it away lest the pupil, asking 
them to play some simple piece, should entrap 
them into displaying their ignorance, by a practical 
demonstration of the fact that they are unable to 
play even the simplest music the Review contains. 
In most cases, probably, the ignoramus and the 
rogue are combined. The pieces we publish are of all 
grades, but not a phrase of music is permitted to 
appear inside of the covers of this publication that 
is not first-class of its kind. Those who are com- 
petent judges need not our assurance of the excel- 
lent quality of our music ; but to those parents and 
others who have to rely upon the judgment of a 
teacher, we have no hesitancy in saying that any 
teacher who disparages our music, in so doing, 
proves himself or herself unworthy of their confi- 
dence, on the ground of dishonesty or ignorance, or 
both. Ask such critics to play for you, at sight, 
some composition from the Review, and you will 
have the demonstration of what we say. 



College of Musicians," oth- 

terwise known as the musical degree mill 
on wheels, after two years of persistent 
advertising of its desire to supply the"long 
felt want" of certificates of proficiency 
was side-tracked at Boston during th< 
meeting of the M. T. N. A., and its wooden 
machinery put into motion. Result: eight degrc 
granted! We have forgotten the names of the only 
eight persons in this country who are now compe- 
tent music teachers ; they were, one and all, hith- 
erto unknown to fame, though, of course, they have 
now become the head and front of the musical pro- 
fession of the United States. From the universal 
deluge of incompetency, eight souls— just as n 
as were saved in Noah's ark — have been rescued by 
the new ark on wheels of the "American College of 
Musicians." "Sound the hew-gag, beat the Tom- 
John, let the huzzy-guzzy ring ! " There are eight 
competent music teachers in " these glorious United 
States!" Hip— hip, hurrah! Eight out of 
hundred thousand ! It's incredible ! Let the good 
work go on ! Of course, the " College " could nc 
be expected to turn out so many as eight per year- 



fF an ignorant person desired to familiarize 
himself with high-class English poetry, he 
could not go amiss in purchasing and pe- 
rusing the works of Milton and Shakspere. 
But if, after having read these authors, or 
perhaps read the titles of their works and 
then stowed them away in his book-case, 
he should put on airs and sneer at everything that 
did not bear the name of these writers, the uni- 
irsal opinion would be that the only change 
worked in him by his "studies" in literature was 
that, whereas he was formerly only an ignoramus, 
he had now become a fool as well. Likewise, the 
music who cannot secure the guidance of 
:perienced hand may be excusable if, in 
endeavoring to familiarize himself with meritori- 
iu8 music, he Bhall select only that which bears the 
lames of those masters whose works have become 
lassical. The label is here a guarantee of genu- 
neness. But when that same tyro, after he has 
played (badly) a half dozen compositions by Beeth- 
Mozart and Mendelssohn, thinks he knows it 
id sneers at everything that they have not 
in, he remains none the less a tyro, though he 
has become a much greater ass. A man who can- 
lot tell whether a poem is beautiful until he knows 
he name of the poet, knows nothing about poetry, 
,nd one who cannot tell whether a musical compo- 
ition is good until he has heard the name of the 
composer, iB just as "wise in his own conceit" — 
and, continuing the proverb, " there is more hope 
of a fool than of him." Liszt, in his younger days, 
frequently tried the label knowledge by playing in 
the same concerts works by Beethoven and Pixis, 
and transposing the numbers in his performance. 
Invariably, Pixis' compositions, bearing the label 
of Beethoven, were rapturously applauded, while 
Beethoven's works, bearing Pixis' name, received 
but a sort of perfunctory applause— in other words, 
were " damned with faint praise." This may serve 
as an example of the label knowledge (or rather 
ignorance) of society. But musicians furnish too 
many examples of similar ignorance, and many 
more of personal prejudice. As an example of the 
latter sort.we might tell a little story which, though 
not new, has never been in print. Years ago there 
was in St. Louis a certain lady, who shall remain 
nameless, but who was a good musician. At the 
same time, the volunteer choir of the little Italian 
Catholic church consisted of the best singers in the 
city, among whom were the tenor, Habelmann, 
then in his prime, Humser, the basso, and several 
other ladies and gentlemen under the leadership of 
Mr. Charles Kunkel, who also acted as organist. 
The lady in question was known by the last-named 
gentleman to have spoken disparagingly of one of 
his compositions, and he determined to give her a 
lesson. The choir had been assiduously rehears- 
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ing Cherubini's " Imperial Mass" for some special 
occasion, and was ready to give it in first-ch 
style. On the Friday preceding the Sunday when 
the mass was to be sung, Mr. Oscar Steins, now 
with Steinway and Sons, who was also a member 
of the choir, called upon the lady and invited her 
to come down the next Sunday and hear Kunkel's 
new mass. She came. The mass was excellently 
rendered. On the church steps she was met by 
Mr. Steins and asked what she thought of the 
work. " Pshaw, a lot of operatic trash jumbled 
up together ! " was the brief criticism. She was set 
right as to the author, the right label was exhib- 
ited — tableau! 

Whatever its source or origin, whether igno- 
rance or prejudice, or both, label-ism— if we may 
coin a new word— is certainly the greatest evil with 
which new composers have to contend, and perhaps 
the greatest drawback to the progress of music. To 
expose it wherever possible, and condemn it at all 
times, is not only a right but a duty. 



ARMY MUSICIANS. 

JT'R. E. M. WALKER, bandmaster at Fort 
ister, Montana, indorses the views 
^ expressed by us in reference to the 
. government's duty in regard to army 
} bands, and calls attention to another 
evil of the present system in the follow- 
ing letter to 

Ed. Am. Mi 
han of July 3d a quotation from Kunkel's Musical 
Review, relative to army bands, that was so en- 
tirely in accord with my views that I thought you 
would excuse me for trespassing on your '■■— ■ 
tbe extent of expressing my approval of ss 
cle, and urging you and our co-workers generallv to 
try and influence the powers that be to legislate in 
favor of paying the members of army bands for 
their distinctive military duties so as not to 
them to compete with their brethren in civ 
If army bandsmen were paid properlv, they 
be quite content to attend to their militarv duties 
only, and spend theirspare time in perfecting them- 
selves in their playing— as it now is, the army bands 
are doing more injury to citizen musicians than the 
mere competition. The merest tyro gets ' ' 
band in the army, and by the time hie time 
if he has fair ability and perseverance, he launches 
out in civil life to swell the number of musicians. 
According to the regular course of enlistments and 
discharges, there are about 200 annually who would 
if paid adequately, make the army their home. I 
am so much in earnest about this subject that I 
could write more than you would want to read, per- 
haps; so will close with sincere hope that you will 
continue on your good course. 

Respectfully, E. M. Walker. 



ANCIENT AND MODERN VIOLINS. 

fHERE is probably not one musical instru- 
ment about which more has been written 
than the violin. This instrument, with its 
singing quality of tone, though small, is, 
probably, the most difficult of any to 
construct perfectly, because, in a perfect 
violin, every note must be even, clear, dis- 
tinct and powerful. It has been made in 
different styles, varying especially in the swell of 
the back and top. The high model produces a deep 
tubby quality of tone; the flat, a full, round, sing- 
ing tone. 

The violin attained its present form in Brescia 
and Cremona, where, in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, many talented makers existed. 
The earlier makers of note were Gaspar da Salo and 
Maggini, the latter a pupil of the former. Gaspar 
da Salo is entitled to the credit of being the first to 
construct violins in their present shape. His in- 
struments were generally large in size. One of the 
most celebrated of his make was owned by the late 
Ole Bull. Maggini altered the model and swell, as 
also the/ holes, which he made shorter and broad- 
er, thereby producing a deeper quality of tone. The 
violin makers of Cremona continued to change the 
model until Stradivarius' time; he it was who in- 
troduced the flat swell and attained the greatest 
perfection of all. The founder of the Cremona 



school was Andreas Amati. He had two sons, A 
tonius and Hyeronimns, who worked togetht-- 
Nicolo Amati, the greatest maker of the family, 
was a son of Hyeronimus. He had many pupils, 
the most renowned being Antonius Stradivarius. 

The Cremona violins were first brought to general 
notice by Faganini, the great violinist ; from that 
time, every one who could afford it purchased a 
Cremona. Collectors bought all they could find, 
and often had two Cremonas made out'of one. This 
also led to the idea of imitating them in appear- 
ance. The genuine labels were taken out and put 
into the imitations. At present, the genuine in- 
struments are very scarce ; they command from five 
to ten thousand dollars, if in good condition; this 
is, of course, a relic price. These old violins have 
had a great amount of playing since they were 
made; most of them have lost their power, espe- 
cially on the lower strings. Many were repaired 
and improved, but after several years of constant 
playing, the old defect came forth again. It is no 
wonder that it does, because the continual vibra- 
tions and old age make them weak. Some violin 
makers gradually came to the conclusion that new 
violins of superior quality could be made. No- 
here has the endeavor of violin makers to prove 
modern violins superior to old ones been more 
marked than in this country. Here we have vari- 
3us makers who make fine violins, and all are push- 
ng them to the front and claiming theirs as the 
best. How far this claim goes, depends entirely 
upon the maker's knowledge of tone-quality and 
construction. Four points have to be thoroughly 
known by the maker: first, the selection of the 
wood; second, the outline, swell, etc.; third, the 
various inside constructions, as regards the style of 
graduating, and the right thickness for the quality 
of the wood, as also the base bar; fourth, the qual- 
ity of the varnish. If the maker has only a part of 
this knowledge, he cannot make an instrument 
that will be highly appreciated by the connoisseur. 
Appreciation of a tine instrument depends largely, 
of course, upon the knowledge of the purchaser. 
If he has learned on a poor instrument, and played 
it for years, he is no judge, and probably ner 
be. He will continually keep changing his 
ments, because he does not know a good one when 
he has it in his possession. Therefore, all violin 
makers can please different parties in the selection 
of violins. Violins are made that sound loud; 
others have a deep as also a shrill tone. The cor- 
rect quality of tone, therefore, can only be known 
to the connoisseur. Violinists who cannot pur- 
chase the expensive violins of the old masters, 
should purchase modern instruments best suited 
t" themselves and their style of playing. "" 
noisieur," in American Musician. 



at last the dinner was finished, she accepted the 
arm of another to conduct her frnm the dining- 
room, instead of that of Colonel X., whose polite 
request to be permitted to have the honor of doing 
so she ungraciously declined. 

Having returned home, she continued to hear 
those horrible words reverberate in her ears— "like 
a goose I " 

" No. this was really too much ; but what if, in- 
deed, he were right?" 

All night these words caused her to toss rest- 
lessly on her couch, and drove sleep from her eve- 
lids. The next day, she called upon a mirror manu- 
facturer, and ordered one of his largest mirrors. 
After it had been placed in her studio, she re- 
quested the ablest ballet-master of Stockholm to 
call upon her, and began, with characteristic en- 
ergy, under his guidance and tuiC 



gait of persons, 



d the 



ived i 



JENNY LIND AND THE COLONEL. 

s5 T was in the year 1840. Jenny Lind was al- 
k ready accepted by the critics and the pub- 
j« lie of Stockholm as an artist of the first 
sJ rank, but she had enough common sense 
ft to know that she was far from being a fin- 
JI ished artist. Therefore, she concluded to 
/ visit Paris for the purpose of studying un- 
der the celebrated Garcia. 
success she had scored in Stockholm natu- 
rally led her to dream of achieving similar, or even 
-*" in the capital of France. Shortly 



,triBL r _ 

before her departs 
well known at th 



for Paris, Colonel X. 
time as one of the finest con- 
of music, was her neighbor at a banquet 
given in her honor. The sole subject of her con- 
versation was her coming trip. Her fascinating 
face grew more and more animated, and her dreamy 
-'•■- eyes sparkled at the thought of going to 
She desired to sing there as nubodv had yet 
sung. She would enchant all, and extort the hom- 
age of these southerners for the land of the north 
" Or do you not think as I do, Colonel X., that — 
hopes will be realized"" 
"If you will excuse me for sayi 
"Why, all— even you— say thi 



e asked her neighbor. 



beautiful ; but— but 



extraordinary 

es, as extraordinary 

n I not capable of acting my parts, or of im- 
parting to them their true character? " 

" Yes, to be sure; but— but " 

Well, why this 'but'? You seem to want to 
tease me, Colonel X. ! " 
"Why, no; but— do not be angry— you walk— ex- 
lse the expression— like a goose ! " 
The bursting of a bombshell could not have been 
ore of a surprise than this answer. Indignation 
id wrath were the feelings that at once took pos- 
ission of the fair singer. The joy that prevailed 
inished; the wine remained untouched; and when 



most her chief task. 

In time, the songstress returned to Stockholm. 
She again appeared in the various roles with which 
she had fascinated her fellow-countrymen ; but one 
hardly recognized her— it was as if she had been 
transformed into a new being. There were in all 
her movements an elasticity and ease, in her acting 
a strength and inspiration, which almost made the 
audience forget her sublime singing. Hers was in- 
deed a colossal success, of which one can hardly 
form an idea to-day. On the following day, a ban- 
quet was given by his Excellency Z., to which Jenny 
Lind was invited. All that the capital of Sweden 
ned in the way of genius and wealth met here ; 
but Jenny Lind had no eyes for ministers, ambas- 
sadors, etc.— no ears for compliments. Her eyes 
were continually seeking a person decked with far 
fewer decorations, crosses, etc., than those who 
swarmed about her. As the guests were about to 
enter the dimng-hall, she had, singularly enough, 
for all of these Highnesses who asked to be per- 
mitted to escort her to her seat at the table, this 
answer: "No, thank you; I have already accepted 
an escort." At last no one remained in the room 
but her and Colonel X. 

" How long do you intend to keep your lady wait- 
ing, Colonel ? " she asked at length. 

" I did not know— 1 thought— I believed " 

I have longed for this moment, to thank you for 
the honest opinion you gave me, and which none of 
my other friends dared to express. I now know 
how truly you spoke, for whatever improvement I 
have made in Paris I owe to your honestly expressed 
opinion." ' r 



EVOLUTION OF THE PIANO. 

N an interesting lecture on music and musi- 
cal instruments by Mr. William B. Boehmer 
| of Philadelphia, the following history is 
' given of the harp and the various musical 
i instruments founded upon it, ending with 
, thepiano. 

' " Like the birthplace of Homer, various 

places lay claim to the invention of the 

harp. Much of the Literature about it is mythical 

Hapias and DuCange assert that it takes its name 

from the Arpi, a people of Italy, as the inventors 

- :ch seems very probable. Few persons perhaps 

aware that they possess a pair of harps. They 

called the organs of Corti, after their discover 

ar; located in the ear. They are estimated to 

e 8/00 strings, being, of course, microscopic and 

varying in length from 1-500 to 1-200 of an inch. 

If you hold a properly tuned violin near a piano 

when the E string is struck the E violin string will 

ibrate and sound too ; so with all the rest. Now 

the 8700 strings of the human ear harp have such a 

ide compass that any appreciable sound in the 

liverse has its corresponding tone string and the 

sound is conveyed through the connecting filament 

to the auditory nerve, thence to the sensonum 

id thus a knowledge of the sound is received by 

e mind. Ireland, that much abused country 

is been claimed as the home of the harp. With 

Erin it has long been associated and is quartered 

the coat of arms. An English Earl was once 

"t was there, and he said because it 

seniea Ireland— costing more to keep it in re- 

than it was worth. Ancient Egyptian fres- 

contain harps that are 3000 years old. Bruce 

copies of paintings in hundred-gated 

of Rameses. thus 
built the Egyp- 






fhebes of a harp 
showing that before Athenf 

tians used this instrument. Bible readers know 
King David's favorite instrument was the harp 
called kinnor. It is said that when hung over his 
couch the wind caused the strings to sound at mid- 
night — the principle of the yEolian harp. 
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By the old laws of Wales a harp was one of th 
things to have to constitute a gentleman, 
prevent slaves from pretending to he gentlei 
they were not permitted to learn to play a] 

thorn; none but Ihe King's in nsici a ns a ml l-mi 
men Here allowed to have harps in their pos: 



10 drones out the 
uid falline accom- 
e brass wires, and 
led to keep to the 
m Occidental an- 
- Kastern habit of 



strings, to which six or n 

added. It monuments 

the Egyptians had an ins 

the guitar. The earl) form 



and made to be struck with stat 
called clavichord, the first keyed 
the forerunner of the piano. T 



l!!Ili,"n'l, 



a kind of accom- 

ie produces good 
t understood.— 



STEPHEN^HELLER. 

«. N i: of the most 



aceful and i 

is Stephen Heller. 

has heen written for 
_di much of , 

rant orchestral tran- 
sionallv strikesa note 
randeur, it is in music 
tic character that he 



it was done to complimen 


(In 


■en F.lizah 


this cannot be true, as 


■ 








ts of Kin 




1 it 


as named 



i a concert in 1 

eo of the lirsl u 
, of hisses. Tl 
has grown to si 



1 by young ladies. It 



1, Large proport 

> ii begun in 
I7(','.i by a .Mr. Harris, who eonstructi 
spinet' (as it was then called) ever ui 



SOMETHING TO PLAY. 

musical amateur is unclou 




little best with 
lan's house one 

■h man himself. 

ire the rich man 



EGYPTIAN AND HINDOO MUSICIANS. 



g|& out some chant not without the , race of 

>|^ melody,, hough, ,,s ;; ,,er .enerallv, no. 

■Li) as 7Ve helVrsran th, ! S. ml 
^ Arab, he, ks highly of .bear, of s , 



standards ol 

excuse thai he 

nished with n 



150 times in private, belore lie 

pin. V it. in public on the lioston great organ lie 
ier slake on Ihe result 01 his peri'oi man. e 
(loin the amateur has, but surely, If an amateur 
presumes to play for the bench! of thai limited 
public thai we call company or a party, he could 
spare lime to run a two-ininiite composition 
through a couple of dozen repetitions. Even 
.!, ihe amateur who can do nothing with- 
out a musical library at his el, .oh is Ihe amateur 
he ears and strains the patience of his 

audience In u nder la k i mj pic s that are (dearly 

I, eve, ml his power. Most, of us arc willing to be 
credited with ability to do more than we really can, 
but there' is no surer method id' breaking down that 
en dil than the oudeayor hi prove that il is Hell 
placed, lien. a', a young amateur who could play a 
pathetic little ,«m;/m with correct expression, or 
could evoke the singing tone in an autluntr rmil.i 

I, ilr must n Is undertake something brilliant 

from Ootlschalk or Liszt, lie slurs the runs, trills 



altered 

.1 Is 11, 

mostly 


pciXmmus'i.V;,^;™"'';*^ 


fame will be 




RUSSIAN MUSIC. 




' ^-' 


kl'SSIA has BO distinct an 

/ among the nations that 

expects that its national 

1 ha\ e a peculiar and inter 


individuality 
me naturally 

sting charac- 
k.nd are often 


they happen to he fullilled 


Russian inti- 



.lamholy in 

gsof Russia under the 
the school ,., 
pe and climate of the 
the fores, lands, and 
now frozen and now 
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sun-baked. The fact is. however, that the Russian 
is one of the most cheerful of mortals, easily moved 
to mirth and unwilling to depart from it; nor is 
there anv reason to believe his cheerfulness to be a 
modern development. The general character of a 
nation and (he character of its national music have 
reallv but little relation; the causes which lead to 
the formation of a national style being both nu- 
merous and complex in their working. Another 
point that the student of folk-music should not 
forget is, that in Russia, owing to the comparative 
isolation of the Russian " people " from the cur- 
rents of civilization, the popul 



River" are all the more enjoyable because of the 

heavier pieces which go with them, but we do want 

r singers and players to be able to give them to 

when we waul them, and we do want our artists 

see that noise is not music, that rapid execution 

. not high art, in short, that if the whirlwind and 

the tempest are necessary at times, to symbolize 

' u in an passion at a tension, yet this is not a nor- 

ial condition, and that the power and sweetness 

hich most profoundly moves is oftenest found 

here the prophet founc 

lice.— Church'* Mtixlcul I 



While 



nd i 



B direct influence of Russia in the world 

las been but small, if measured by the 

rank its composers hold, it has produced some fine 
executants, and its melodies have gained a wide 
acceptance. Beethoven owed something to them, 
and Chopin used the airs of Lithuania and Little 
Russia freely in the composition of his marvelous 
"preciosities." Field and Hummel elaborated 
them; Haydn did not disdain them; and Kossini, 
who took the "Zitti, zitti" of "II Barbiere " from 
Havdn's Seasons, appropriated a Russian air for 
the"" 11 vecchiotto " of the same opera. 



WHY SHE SANG HIGH G. 




^.o ,/orshipi 

? "■•*:} tickled almost to death because he had 

* ^fe in the missal style of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. A huge pageant of the precious melody, with 
notes as big as plaques, and embellished with heads 
of saints and angels, was displayed on an easel in 
front of them They were expected to enthuse 
mightily over this treasure of art and religion, and 
raise their voices reverentially to the mummified 
tone. There was one girl, a high, squeaky soprano, 
who seemed to have a vocal explosion at a certain 
point, sending one note up like a skyrocket. Dix 
was a little startled, and let her try it over and 
over again, but ever with the same phenomenon. 

" I beg your pardon, Miss Sophie," he said bland- 
ly, "but where do you find that note away up in 
high G?" 

She gazed fixedly at the ornate sheet of music, 
with its conglomeration of notes and cherubim. 
Then she uttered a te-he and said: 

"Well, doctor, if I haven't been singing the head 
of that bald angel every time I came to it ?>— Ameri- 



n !/»,/. 



THE TRUE ARTIST. 



fDOLPH CHRISTIANS in his admirable 
work "The Principles of Expression in 
Piano-Forte Playing," says of the true 
artist that his quality is best shown in his 
rendering of small pieces, for in largei 
works— as in scenic, painting— the finei 
details, the deeper toning, the artistic 
touches, are either overlooked in or ( 
shadowed by technical bombast, which often 
ers a multitude of sins. Ttiere are many public 
performers, he goes on to say, who manage to get 
through a difficult composition of Lir""- 
could not play decently a simple no 
Field's, because, paradoxical though it may seem, 
such pieces are too difficult for them. 

This is a principle for which we have long coi 
tended, that the real value of a musical perforn 
auce does not consist alone in perfect mechanisn 
nor in admirable technique (which has been di 
fined as a mechanism with thought in it). 

That execution which expresses emotion, thought 
and feeling, is alone desirable. 

The power to control; to hold back; to sing or 
play pianissimo; to execute sustained tones well, 
is far more difficult to acquire than the Bombastes 

Furioso style which is too often su 

ll( plu, filti-n of musical attainmen' 

Since Herr Rubinstein's advent in this country, 
this knock-down-carry-out-bring-on-the-next style 
of piano pounding has been altogether too preva- 
lent. In consequence, our vocalists have been 
more or less affected, so that it is a difficult matter 
to find a singer even of reputation who can sin 
well the long, soft, sweet sounds with which artist 
like Parepa and Adelaide Phillipps held their lis 
teners spell-bound. 



in the still small 



GRASSHOPPER MUSIC. 

\i£* BRANCH of the bramble bends in the 
Villi breeze and sways against my face, and as 
'-^llP * look U P beneath the foliage my eye is 
ted hv a small but sharply defined 
low plainly transmitted through the 
'-.?-( sunlit leaf close by — a shadow rendered 
VsP all the more suggestive by the projecting 
4 tips of the two slender antenna exploring 
gingerly out beyond. " Zip-zip-zip-ze-e-e-e-e." 
The gauzy minstrel has endured the limit of his 
'lence, and now again takes up his strain, and is 
Imost immediately answered from numerous mys- 
terious sources on every side. But he has evidently 
caughl a glimpse of my unguarded movement, for 
the " high-elbowed grig" kicks off suddenly from 
his perch and pitches hap-hazard into space, alight- 
ing upon a swaying stem of timothy grass, and at 
length straddling with an air of comical solemnity 
upon a spray of capsella, where he seems to gain 
--nfidence and permits a full view of himself. This 
the common diurnal meadow grasshopper. {Or- 
dhnirin vnlgare.) He is a pellucid green creature, 
. .th the outline of his body readily seen through 
the filmy wings. He is about an inch in length, and 
the long legs suggest the fragileconsistency of glass, 
and one involuntarily wonders how these slender 
members could have survived intact such reckless 
nasties as they are continually called upon to 
ain as well as instigate. Turning upon his 
perch, he brings to view his" glassichord," or shrill- 
ing organ, upon his back— a glass-like spot upon 
his wings just behind the thorax, or what might 
appearto the facetiously inclined as an exceedingly 
uncomfortable looking collar. Even as we take our 
first glimpse of this diminutive, filmy taboret, a 
strange tremor seems to have taken possession of 
the insect, the edges of the wings seem blurred and 
indistinct in the rapid vibratory movement, and 
then follow a few quick, convulsive efforts, result- 
ing in the stridulous strain already described, and 
whose multitudinous repetition on every hand so 
saturates the quivering ether. For this is perhaps 
the most omnipresent meadow r sound of an Amer- 
ican summer noon; certainly the most promi- 
nent. And yet, singularly enough, few of our ento- 
mologists seem to have discovered the fact, even 
associating the song with " evening gloom " and 
"shady places "—conditions under which my m" 
strel is comparatively silent. On a cloudy day, 
deed, our fields emulate the downs of Britain, a . 
are almost still, our present musician among the 
rest. He is a "lover of the sun," and reveh '" 
midsummer tropic heats. 



Lord," exclaimed the light-bearer, uttering the 
title at random. "How does he know you are a 
lord?" asked one of his friends. "Know me!" 
exclaimed the poet, " why, thev all know me; I'm 
deformed." Walter Scott was a man of fine per- 
sonal appearance, but he, too, was lame (having 
been injured in childhood) and walked with a pecu- 
liar limp.. When Lady Blessington first met him 
she exclaimed: "Why, sir, have you got hurt?" 
"Yes," was the reply, "about fifty years ago." 
Campbell, the author of "Pleasures of Hope," 
though a small man was considered handsome, but 
his life was a failure, and its miseries afford a pain- 
ful contrast with personal beauty. It is probable, 
however, that Burns was the nearest approach to 
manly beauty that authorship ever produced. 
Walter Scott, who met him once, and once only, 
said that "his eyes literally glowed," and added 

that, having sr 

that a 



GENIUS AND BEAUTY. 

fT is an admitted fact, says Queries, that 
genius and beauty are rarely found in the 
same person. The handsomest man ol 
London society in the opening of the pres- 
ent century was Count d'Orsay, but he 
was in every other point verv inferior. 
The chief soldier of the age (Wellington) 
was deformed by his prodigious Roman 
nose. Southey was also distinguished by the same 
feature, which indeed was almost of unparalleled 
extent. Pope was partially deformed, and, of 
course, was a ready object for the caricaturist. 
Hence he speaks of' "the libelled person and dis- 
torted shape." Another reference to his personal 
defects is as follows 

There art- who to my per 
I cough like Horace, and 



I'L'i'iV 



Goon, obliging creatine— bid me see 
All that disgraced my betters met in me. 

Byron had a handsome face, but his club foot was 
a crushing blow to his pride, and the self-conscious- 
ness of such a defect seemed never to abate. This 
is illustrated by the following incident: One 
night as Byrun and some friends left the theater, 
one of the "link boys" volunteered to illuminate 
the way, expecting the usual fee. " This way, my 



literally gIowt_, 

jt of the distinguished n 

e of them had such eyes as Burn 



ROBERT BURNS' LAST SONG. 

(^)HE last days of Robert Burns were, as 
/fJCX everybody knows, so wretched that it is 
/ , '■%[ painful even to think of them. The pangs 
fa^t) of mortal illness, the joint result of disap- 
vISaD pointment and dissipation, were aggra- 
■ "/Q\ vated by poverty which touched the verge 
''flov of pauperism; and he and his large fam- 
e) 1 * ily were often indebted to the kindness of 
eighbors for the commonest comforts of life, as 
•ell as for the attention which the invalid re- 
uired. Among these ministering angels was a 
oung lady, Miss Jessie Lewars, who especially en- 
eared herself to the poet, who smoothed the dying 
illow vexed bv a dunning demand for thirty-five 
_ollars. One day, when he was able to walk a 
short distance, he called at her house, and in the 
told her that if she knew 
fond, and for which she 
would gratify her wish to 
Miss Lewars sat down at 
>r several times the air of 



desired new verses, he 
the best of his ability, 
the piano and played ovi 
an old Scotch song begi 



i thus 



angry airt, 

I'd shelter thee; 



The I 






around thee blaw, 






A few weeks later Burns was in his grave. Many 
rears later, when Jessie Lewars was a gray haired 
vidow, the verses attracted the attention of a 
mnno "nnjposer of rare genius, now world re- 
elix Mendelssohn. Appreciating their 
~~ J seeing that 



ider beauty and simple pat 
: air was unworthy of then 



he w 



companiment, that to which they now are sung — 
when sung at all. So what may almost be called 
the dying song of the prince of song writers, was 
married to immortal music, and Robert Burns, 
Jessie Lewars and Felix Mendelssohn are bound 
together in an indissoluble union of sad, sweet 
association. _ 
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a Mr. Eead, the affable and energetic 
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KNOWLTON'S BATHING APPARATUS, 
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(Op. 17) 
_ is piece, of medium difficulty, with its 

]y rich harmonies, is a favorite everywhere and 
probably the bent known of tbe nieces that nun- 
pose the set of "Pictures of Travel," by the 
lamented .Jensen. It is one of the numbers oi 

Kunkel's l.'uyal Kdition. 

"GkandAumv Mauiii," W.irl 

Thii march is within the reach of ordinary play- 
ers. It haHdash, "(to," in other words it is a good 
military march, and had it been written before or 
during the war would doubtless have urued the 
now gray-headed hoys who compose the (i. \. K. 
to deeds'of valor. 
The pieces in this issue cost, in sheet form : 

"NriiiNiiTiMK," (inltliirr s Hfi 

" KlliOI.ICTTo," (l'nnl}ihrns,> ile Cnur, rt ) ...l.is:t 

"Curio's Aiutow," (Duet) Sidus 

"JIaci'Y Wandeukr," (From Wander- 

bildtr") ''•» s "> 

" (Irani) Army March," Wetzel 
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Allegretto trivaee. #• — 




Spr ingtime! what a mag. ic spell Thro' the soul is go - ing! And hushed nature heard it swell, 




All the huds are grow _ ing. Bear.ing blessings ofcr the earth Rings th« wondrous sto . ry, 
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the earth. Rings the wondrous sto iy, While inunoctals hearts have birth, Echoes of it-- 




glo ry. 



Sim light dances in the skies, Whentwo hearts are plighted, 
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Thro' the gates of Par .« dise. Float the pair u _ ni _ ted. May.bells,too, a dain.ty chime 
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Love-— that blooms, Love.... that blooms, Love that blooms in vio. let time.. 




Finds no wintry end _ Uxgl Love.— that blooms, Love— that blooms, Lovethatbloomsin 
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Franz Liszt. 
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FROHER WAXRERER. 



Sprightly and careless d — 100 
Munter undsorglos. - 



Adolf Jensen Op. 17 N°8. 
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Repeat from the beginning to Fine. 



Ida C. Wetzel. 
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Octaves marked thus: J are tied. 
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Are Unquestionably 

THE BEST MADE. 



Beauty of Design, 
Superiority of Finish, 
Excellence of Workmanship, 
Faultless Tone Quality, 
and Mechanical Improvements, 



ORGANS 

Ave Without an Equal. 



All Instruments Fully Warranted 
for 5 Tears. 
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WE STUDY THE REQUIREMENTS 

OF ALL CLASSES AND 

CLIMES. 

The Church, Chapel, Hall, 
Lodge and Parlor, 

ORGANS 

The Requisites Most Needed. 



The Trade Prefer Them, 

Because the Easiest Selling in the 
Market. 



IIVEJ^IsrTTIF'.A.CTtrK.EID B^ 



The New England Organ Company, 

Office and Warerooms : Marble Buildings, 1297 4 1299 Washington St, Boston, Mass., 0. S. A. 



Ifc- 



«& 



»T1LLUSTKATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES MAILED FKEE TO ALL AFFX.IOAMTS.-S* 



*■* 



KIINKKI/S MUSICAL RKVINW, AKJI'ST, 1 HHU. 



BENT PIANOS. 

UPRIGHT AND SQUARE. 

R. M. BENT & CO., D 

453 W. 36th Street, NEW YORK 




ALFRED DOLGE, 
iano-Fo^e NJ a ter 1 



CORRESPONDENCE. 
BOSTON. 

■ nh'il, r',.1 u 



Tuners' Supplies. 

Hjf 122 E. 13th St., NEW YORK. 





CHAS. A. DRACH & CO., 
[KlECTROTYPERS a ^TEREOTYPERsI 



Cor. Fourth and Pine Streets, 

(Globe-Democrat Building,) 

st. XjOttis, - - :m:o. 



CHRISTIE & SON, 



PIANO -FORTES, 



J. & C. FISCHER, 

Grand, Square k Upright Piano Tories 



F. CONNOR 

Himu*»rtur« of riEST-CLAS8 

pi^O-pOI^SES 
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deal $ cftufr'i 



TRADE NOTES. 



CLEVELAND 

SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 



<e of study of the 



ALFRED ARTHUR, Director. 



Henry F. Miller 
PIANOS. 



J. A. KIESELHORST, 

General Manager for St. Louis, 

1111 Olive Street. 



VITT HUSS, 

Manufacturer of and Dealer in 

Btfls ml Pirn®** 

203 SO TJTH FIFTH STREET, 




C.B.HUNT&C0. 

BAY STATE 

ORGANS. 

=±3^ ioi Bristol St„ Boston, Mass, 



THE CELEBRATED 

BOOSEY 

Band Instruments. 

■wim:. j±. jpoisriD &c oo. 

SOLE U. S. AGENTS, 

25 Tj-asrionsr s-qaxx^KiE 3<t. ~yt. 



Pianos m Organs 

n Immense stock always on hand, 

iu which are represented all the 

BEST MAKES. 



rices and Terms to Suit Purchasers. 



Special attention given to Renting New 

I'ianos. Correspondence Solicited. 

No. noo Olive Street, 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 
MUSICAL INSTRiENfr STRINGS, &c, 

Depot of C. F. MARTIN i CO'S Celebrated GUITARS 

"BOEHM" 3EOTINE "ME7EB" 4 "ALBBECHT" FLUTES and PICCOLOS 

No. 46 Maiden JLane, NEW YORK. 

All the ,ie,,cest styles of JIRASS i 
SILVER Instruments <•„,,, 



PATENT PIANO FOOTSTOOL, 

WITH PEDAL ATTACHMENT FOR YOUNG PUPH8. 
' e i°,,l' la ^ Hi s h V 

ended by the most pri 





Price List on Application. 



JAMES H06AN PRINTING CO. 

=^=> ARTISTIC (^== 

|rintin0 § lithographing 



MAKE A SPECIALTY OF FINE WORK. 
*I3 A 415 N. Third Street, ST. LOUIS. 



ffffik 



"BIJOU" AND "SEPARABLE" 
UPRIGHT PIANOS. I 

Factory, 333 <fc 335 W.3F.th .Struct •• ■«"«««- 

W«,«,ODU,aw.Cor.Mlh8l..4 7thAT.. NOW Y()rk. I 



BARREIRAS' 

PIANO WAREROOMS, 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 



1'IANOS .-,.1,1 OKGAXS ii 
Bought, Bold.o i- Exchanged 

lo ?7 on per month. 



HENRY KILCEN, 







IRENiEUS D. FOULON, 



Church Organ Builder, aii j« , , . 

no. 1 706 Market street, st. uou.s. Attorney and Counselor at Law, 



219 Chestnut Street, 

ST. LOUIS. 



A B EAUTIFUL C OMPLEXION! 




HAMj^MAGMlABALMI 

HAGAN'S MAGNOLIA BALM gives a Pure and Blooming Complexion, 
Restores and Preserves Youthful Beauty. Its effects are Gradual, Natural 
and Perfect. It Removes Redness, Blotches, Pimples, Tan, Sunburn and 
Freckles, and makes a Lady of Thirty appear but Twenty. The MAGNOLIA 
BALM makes the Skin Smooth and Pearly, and imparts a Fresh Appearance 
to the Countenance. HAGAN'S MAGNOLIA BALM has been Established 
nearly 40 Years. Hagan's Magnolia Balm can be obtained of Chemist* and 
Perfumers. 



-. 
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STEIN WAY PIANOS 

J. MOXTER & CO. 

IsTO. 912 OXjUTVIE STBEBT. 



Steinway Pianos, GaWer Pianos, Kurtzman Pianos, Engel k Schaii Bros. Pianos 

pB- We make a specialty of Renting, Joining and Repairing Pianos. 



C. Kurlzmanflf " u 5r r ° f Pi&no-Fortcs, 

106, 108 & 110 Broadway, - - BUFFALO, N. Y 

CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 




JOHN G. EARHUFF, 

— MANUFACTURER OF— 

PARLOR ^ CHURCH ORGANS, 

PIANO AND ORGAN STOOLS, 

AND 

PUBLISHER OF INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 

161 Superior Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 




rate preparation 
Dr. Josef Joac 



MAJOR AND MINOR. 

e of Hector Berlioz will be unveik 



him has accepted engagements for concert 
ring the entire month or January next In 
rincial towns of France, 
likes to play billiards Not long ago, Vig- 



We call the special a 






One Gordon, a 
Handel of accom 
ji nip upon the h. 



Englishman, patente 
and in 17S9, Stein, of 



"and I vill adve 



A French physician, Dr. Sandras, is said to have discovered 



The mother of Paeanmi 



i, the result of whose 
lave seen a wondrous 



ake should be trained. So I asked that you might become 




' we offered again to double 
mger. She demanded just 

he had had an offer of r v -' 

•opolitan people. We were forced to 
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| Grand, Square 



TICK 



and Upright, jfr 



Factory: 34th Street, bet. 10th and 11th Avenues. 
WAREROOMS: No. 11 East Fourteenth Street, - - NEW Y< 

KRANICH & BACH 



PIANO 



"".v 



Made by men formerl y icit/i Stein iray, has Income a formidable rival of the Stein iray 

1'iano. The musicians say the only difference between it and a Steiiuray, is 

the price ashed. As Messrs. liranich <( llach do not charye anything 

tortlic name, their I'ianos can be sold at a loner price at 



H. KOERBER'S. 



1103 Olive Street. 




CONOVER BROS. 

. ■_ MANUFACTURERS 01 

UPRIGHT PIANOS. 



k-es iis\m me. l "l<i vi'-'ki'ii u'. r 'u.. i 1 
lowninn. Gufltave Kreb«, Q H 



NEW VOKK. 



BOYINGTON'S 




L.C.B0YINGT0N. Manufacturer. 
1463 to 1471 S. State Street, 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

New York Office. 7 Mott Street 




PIANO DACTYLION. 



actlcal value and 




IHMdMulrilHW .Hi. _^ -■ .'"3 

AOINTB WANTED EVEBTWHERE. Ootid for Olrcalirs. -~~_^_ > / ^| II ^^^^^- 



y li.i.lliiik-si.is not. even then, 



><• "» "I "■•■ ininipi't liunilv I'XtHilt l( Is, I 
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SENYT 

ON RECEIPT OF 



6 



CENTS 
CENTS 



FOR 

POSTAGE 

DO NOT (ML 



OBTAIN ONE. 



JUST ISSUED ' 

<*2W&E5SU FIFTEEN HUNDRED (1500) ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS ffifuiin JEWELS, ART aDd SILVERWARE. 

weddIngs/^ 1 ™ 

PRECIOUS STONES, <signific»™eand commending Months). 
SOLID SILVER WARES, frheirValueaQdBeftUty) 
WHAT SHALL I BUY FOR A PRESENT, ^OTT 
SILVER PLATED W ARES, (I 1 t ^ e c a o u s r 1Form8andmarvelloU8ly 
And f m g a ^ h te e ^t a r es ALL MANKIND and T™ y LADIES. 

SendOlY CENTS to C ° Ter J" 08 ^ 6 and u wlu be promptly senttoyou by 

MERMOD & JACCARD JEWELRY CO. 
Nos. 401, 403 & 405 N. 4th St., Cor, Locust, ST. LOUIS, MO. 




COMICAL CHORDS. 



THERE AFtE SIX FEATURES OF 



Great St. Louis Dry Goods House, 

ABOUT WHICH THE PUBLIC SHOULD KEEP FULLY INFORMED. 



in St. Louis. 

Ribbon Store. 

Notion Store. 

Embroidery Store. 

Lace Store. 

Trimming Store. 

Gents' Furnishing Store. 

Handkerchief Store. 

White Goods Store. 

Calico Store. 

Summer Suiting Store. 

Gingham Store. 



f. they ec 



il do Si 



Cloth Store. 
Black Goods Store. 
Cotton Goods Store. 
Linen Goods Store. 
Silk and Velvet Store. 
Dress Goods Store. 
Paper Pattern Store. 
Art Embroidery Store. 
House Furnishing Store. 
Parasol and Umbrella Store. 
Hosiery Store. 



icks of any street railroad. 

the cheapest goods in St. Louis, viz.: 

Flannel Store. 

Lining Store. 

Cloak and Suit Store. 

Shawl Store. 

Underwear and Corset Store. 

Children's Clothing Store. 

Quilt and Blanket Store. 

Upholstery Store. 

Millinery Store. 

Shoe Store. 

Glove Store. 



Orders by Mail Receive Prompt Attention by Being Addressed to the 

WM. BARR DRY GOODS COMPANY, 

SIXTH, OLIVE TO LOCUST STREETS, ST. LOUIS. 




AND TINNERS' STOCK OF ALL KINDS, 

IFOra SALE "BIT 

Excelsior Manufacturing Co., - St. Louis, Mo. 
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To accommodate a large number of buyers we will, 
until further notice, sell new pianos on payments of 
810 to 825 per month to suit purchaser. Our stock is 
carefully selected and contains latest improved 
pianos of all grades, from medium to the best, in all 
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styles of Squares, Uprights, Cabinet Grands, Parlor 
Grands, mid r. merit Grands, fmm the factories of 
DECKER I5ROS.. (MUCKERING. HAINES. STORY 
& CAMP, MATHUSHEK, FISCHER AND OTHERS, 


(0 
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giving a variety to select from that can not be found 
in any other house in the country. 

Every instrument warranted. Catalogues mailed 
on application. 
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Beethoyen Conservatory, 

1603 Olive Street, 

-A- -WAIillA-CrEB, Director. 



AXD PERFORMER. 



SEASON, 1886. 

REOPENING OF THE 

St, Louis Natatorlum. 



ZP^TZEZtNTT IDTTZPXjIEIX DRUM. 

It is a known fact that the snarehead of a drum, 
in order to respond to the slightest touch of the 
stick, should be very thin and have much less ten 
sion than the tough batterhead. To accomplish 
this was a problem, which remained unsolved 
until we invented our Duplex Drum, the heads of 
which are tightened separately. 




Send for Circular and Price List. 

N. LEBRUN MUSIC CO. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 




e-~ Teacher and Puoil. 



(SWIMMINC SCHOOL.) 

COR. 19th and PINE STREETS. 

MAY I Oth, 1886. 



SPECIAL NOTICE! 



ALL REGULAR AGENTS FOR 

\n\ti!$ Musical Review 

Are provided with receipts, of which the 
adjoining cut is a fac-sinrile, save that in 
the regular receipts the firm signature of 
the publishers is not printed, hut written 
in ink. Any one giving his subscription 
to a person not provided with these re- 
ceipts does so at his own risk, as the 
publishers will honor none others, 
unless they actually receive the cash for 
the subscriptions. 



Rec'd 
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$.. for one year's subscription to Kunkel's Musical Review, 

commencing with 188 , Ending with 188 . 

This Receipt is not good unless countersigned by the Publishers : 
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